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HERE is evVi- . 
H dently an opti- 
mistic view to- 


ward the more or less 
immediate future 
which is becoming in- 
creasingly wide- 
spread and which 
justifies us as camp 
directors who are be- 
ginning to plan again 
for the camp season 
to face our task with 
high hopes. On all 
sides come echoes, 
faint perhaps but 
clear _ nevertheless, 
that the worst is over 
and the path back to 
normalcy has opened 
up. 
The path will be a 
long one however and 
there are still difficult 
times ahead. What 
will be the effect of all 
these grueling expe- 
riences cannot be pre- 
dicted but one thing 
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FROM 


EMILY H. WELCH 


PRESIDENT C. D. A. A. 


Whe National President 
addresses a word of en- 
couragement and good 


cheer to all members of 


the C. D. A. A. 


pS 


change of environ- 
ment, a getting away 
from the worries at 
home into an atmos- 
phere where money 
counts not at all and 
where the child can 
win his way by means 
which he does under- 
stand and which are 
adapted to his degree 
of maturity. 

Our problem and 
our challenge then is 
to make these two 
months count more 
than they ever have 
before in giving the 
child a sense of se- 
curity through a rec- 
ognition of his ac- 
complishment, no 
matter how small this 
accomplishment may 
have been. Dr. Alfred 
Adler, the Viennese 
psychologist, reiter- 
ates frequently that 
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we do know. They 
have been fraught 
with more dangers 
for the children of the nation than for the 
The boys and girls have had 
forced upon them a condition which they 
were not mature enough to understand. 
Father and mother were evidently worried, 
things were not as plentiful as formerly, 
a change of school may have been neces- 
sary, music and dancing and riding les- 
sons have been given up, and the why of it 
all could not be made clear to them. And 
into the minds of too many of them has crept 
a fear and a lack of security which may have 
done something permanent to them and 
which will not be eradicated by the mere re- 
turn to prosperity.- They need constructive 
help to emerge safely. 

It seems to me, therefore, that we camp 
directors have a special responsibility this 
summer. ‘The two months spent at camp will 
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SE ll th a a a) : 


hope and courage are 
the inalienable rights 
of every child and 
that educational methods of approach at any 
age should be tested by their ability to pro- 
duce these qualities. This is no time for tense 
competitive activities in camp with victory 
for the few and defeat for the many. Defeat 
has loomed so large in all living recently 
that we have been disciplined sufficiently. At 
this time our boys and girls need rather the 
joy of attaining a goal which will mean 
courage to go on and we must make possible 
many such attainments for each and every 
child. When courage is built into the fabric 
of a child’s life, fear vanishes for the two are 
incompatible. 

So. let us face the new year with courage 
and hope ourselves so that we may be the 
better able to transmit it to our boys and 
girls when summer comes. 
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VOCATION OR AVOCATION? . . . . 


In the discussions that occur with respect 
to the need for trained camp leaders, the 
point is always raised that Camp leadership 
whether as Director, Administrator, or 
Counselor, is only for a small part of the 
year, that it is only a two months “job!” 
and that those engaged therein must during 
the balance of the year be busy in “earning 
their living” either as teachers or otherwise, 
and that therefore intensive training for 
camp leadership is impossible. The point is 
further raised that educators sufficiently ex- 
pert in camp techniques, and therefore cap- 
able of planning and conducting such train- 
ing, are not available in our Universities and 
Schools of Education. 


These are important considerations for 
two reasons: 


lst: Because superficially, they seem 
true, and 


2nd: Because they strike at the very 
heart of the demand which is being made by 
many of us that the world in general both 
educational and lay, must be made to see 
that the camp is to be taken seriously as an 
integral part of the educational system, and 
must be coordinated with, not subordinated 
to, the school. 


Is it true then that camp leadership is 
purely a part time job, an avocation? Not 
only is it not true for many of us, but if 
there are some at present engaged in Camp- 
ing for whom it seems true, they must be 
persuaded through searching discussion to 
see that they must come to a contrary be- 


lief. 


Editorial space does not allow for a full 
consideration of this vital problem here, but 
it is one to which the earnest thought of all 
camp leaders is called, and it is hoped that 
the Camping Magazine in the months to 
come will, through leading articles and gen- 
eral discussion by its readers, help to clarify 
our thinking upon this subject. 

It must suffice here to ask a few pertinent 
questions: 

Ist: If it be true, as we believe it to be, 





that the child is under the influence of the 
camp leader for more waking hours of the 
year than he is in the school, then must not 
the camp leader be as fully prepared for his 
task as the school leader? 


2nd: If it be true that the school is only 
one of the instruments of education, and 
that the camp has come to be an important 
part of our educational system, then must 
not educators be broadly trained, and must 
not such training include preparation for 
camp leadership with preparation for school 


leadership? 


3rd. Are there not many camp directors 
who are making the camp their central and 
primary interest and profession? 


4th: Is it not possible, even if camping 
as a profession has ney developed to that 


stage where many ledders, even as directors, 


can yet find it péssible from the practical 
point of view to make their camp work their 
sole vocation, at least must they not so co- 
ordinate it with their work as educators in 
other fields that in preparing themselves, 


Ahey can develop their abilities, their knowl- 


edge and their techniques, so as to include 
camp, as well as other educational problems? 
and. 


5th: And finally, is it not true that even 
if camp techniques are highly specialized, 
and differ radically from school techniques, 
and hence our Universities and Schools of 
Education lack the specialists capable of 
training for such leadership, that there are 
numerous educators already engaged in or 
at least interested in camping, who may be 
called upon to help reorientate the thinking 
and the curricula of such institutions, so’ 
that the camp and the school may be to- 
gether considered as coordinate educational 
Universities and 


institutions, in such 


schools? 


These are vital questions pertinent to the 
entire future of the Camping Movement, and 
the earnest and cooperative thought of all 
camp leaders is invited to their considera- 
tion. 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH JOHN DEWEY . . 


said Prof. Dewey. “My primary inter- 

ests and activities at the moment lie in 
other directions. I would hesitate to express 
an opinion on so important a subject as the 
place and function of the camp in the field 
of education until I had the time and op- 
portunity to give it some study, and that I 
cannot do. I certainly should not wish to 
make any general statements about “The 
Summer Camp.’ There are too many differ- 
ent kinds of camps to permit me to make 
any generalizations.” 

This in brief is the point of view and the 
attitude of aloofness and uncertainty of the 
foremost philosopher in Education of his day 
and generation, the founder and chief ex- 
ponent of the new progressive movement in 
education. Why? Here is presented a vital 
and interesting problem for camp leaders to 
ponder! However: 

Three general statements were finally de- 
veloped in which Professor Dewey expressed 
complete and cordial agreement: 


Ist: There can be no “vacation” in edu- 
cation. The environment offered by the sum- 
mer camp, where in many cases, particularly 
in the long term camp, the whole child spends 
more waking hours than he spends during 
the winter months in the school, with chil- 
dren of his own age and interests, and with 
leaders of varying degrees of experience and 
ability, surrounded by and subjected to all 
kinds of opportunities for social, cultural 
and spiritual “learning by living” expe- 
riences, offers a unique setting for the best 
kind of education. 


2nd: The real function of the camp can- 
not be realized, and its unique opportunities 
cannot be achieved until leaders of the high- 
est standards and ideals and abilities are 
drawn into the field, and become qualified 
through special training and intensive self- 
development to formulate and effectuate 
those standards and opportunities. 


wa | Am out of the Educational field now,” 


38rd. Such special training cannot be had 
until schools of education and leaders in the 


field of education become camp minded, and 


develop such opportunities for training with- 
in these schools of education, so that the 
educator who wants to specialize in the camp 
shall find there courses that will enable him 


\ to acquire the philosophical and theoretical 


*~@ 


understanding as well as the technical ability 
to apply that theory in specialized educa, 
tional situations, including the camp. 


Prof. Dewey made it clear that he is in 
sympathy with the aims and purposes of 
serious and earnest camp leaders, but 
definitely indicated his hesitancy to commit 
himself further without study of the situa- 
tion because of his impression that there is 
a present tendency to emphasize too strongly 
the commercial and financial aspects of the 
camp—its money-making possibilities, with 
little or no interest on the part of many 
camp leaders in the educational aspects. He 
recognized, of course, that the camp must, as 
in the case of the school, be organized upon a 
sound financial basis before it could be ex- 
pected to accomplish successfully its educa- 
tional aims. His objection as has_ been 
pointed out, was addressed to the apparent 
over-emphasis placed by many camps upon 
financial success, and appreciates that this is 
due to the absence of any required profes- 
sional qualifications for those entering the 
field either as directors or counselors. He 
acquiesced in the suggestion that perhaps a 
demand on the part of the more educationally 
minded camp leaders for State requirements 
for professional qualifications of those enter- 
ing upon camp work, should be one of our 
first and fundamental aims. Prof. Dewey 
added that he was glad to acknowledge that 
there are camps “which are alive to the edu- 
cational possibilities of their work and are 
making a genuine contribution to the theory 
as well as practice of education.” 


It is to be noted that Prof. Dewey in this 
interview, would not enter into any general 
discussion of the camp as it is today, but 
he has before publication given his approval! 
to the foregoing statement of general prin- 
ciples, as a statement to which he can and 
does give his support. The impressive and 
interesting fact that one who looms so large 
in the educational world is so wary of ac- 
cepting the claims which are being made on 
behalf of camping at their face value, is an 
arresting fact which should give camp lead- 
ers food for thought. 

This interview with Prof. Dewey, kindly 
and pleasant and withal sympathetic as he 
was, is significant not for what was said, but 
because of what was implied, a faith and 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 20) 
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PROF. WATSON DISCUSSES THE CAMP . . 


educators initiated in this issue of the 

Camping Magazine, for the purpose of 
obtaining their opinion of summer camps as a 
definite forward step in progressive educa- 
tion, we found Dr. Goodwin Watson, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University in New York 
City, more than willing to express himself on 
the subject of camping. Prof. Watson has 
personally made an extensive study of sum- 
mer camps and offered to us several valuable 
suggestions. 


To begin with, Prof. Watson pointed out 
the necessity in a child’s life for a varied liv- 
ing experience. He meant, of course, that 
it was essential for a child to have an occa- 
sional change of environment. Unless such 
a change be effected, there would be little 
chance for a child to develop his ability to 
associate easily and pleasantly with others. 
Dr. Watson proceeded to explain how in 
Samoa a child will live with his own family 
until he wants to see some new faces and 
then settle with some aunt or other relative 
until he again becomes impatient to live else- 
where. Such a plan, though not suggested 
as intended for our own use is just about 
what the camp offers, except that the camp 
supplies many more advantages than just the 
shifting scene of daily living. 

In suggesting his next point, Dr. Watson 
pointed out that it is one which is generally 
misunderstood. He said that the summer 
camp is a very beneficial source of relief to 
the parent,—not, of course, in the sense that 
it takes the child “off the hands” of the 
father and mother, but that it affords them 
the opportunity to develop their own per- 
sonal outside interests. So many parents, 
he said, are wrapped up in their children to 
such an extent that they cannot think of 
anything beyond their own families. Thus 
we have the child away at camp learning 
how to live with others and to be more in- 
dependent, while the parents are at home free 
to realize that there is more going on around 
them that they enjoy doing than they had 
previously supposed. Consequently, we can 
commend rather than accuse the parents for 


qT our attempt to interview well known 


giving up their children for the summer for 
the purpose of adjusting themselves to get- 
ting along happily without them. 


Coming to the phase of the subject in 
which he is chiefly interested, Prof. Watson 
expressed the belief that a psychologist is a 
very important member of the counselor 
group. For example, in cases of difficul- 
ties between an individual and the group, 
where one child has been ostracized from the 
group because of some minor trouble, it is 
especially advantageous for a person who 
has made character study a life work to step 
in and offer some suggestion which would 
effectively clear up such problems. A person 
of this type who could be with the children 
constantly, studying the various individuals 
and their mental differences, would most cer- 
tainly be a valuable assistant or medium for 
giving the child all the benefits that may be 
derived from camping. Continuing, Prof. 
Watson showed how a psychologist could 
bring out the positive qualities in a child 
whose tendency is to feel inferior. He can 
check the social differences between the chil- 
dren and create a more harmonious feeling 
in the group than if it went uncertainly 
along with no real help. 

Prof. Watson felt strongly that the child 
should play an important part in the ar- 
ranging of the camp program. He believed 
that this would develop and encourage the 
creative ability in the individual and prevent 
him from feeling that he was following a 
definite pattern. He approved of camp 
councils and self-governing bodies to give 
them the feeling of leadership and to teach 
them the use of self-control. 

In closing, Prof. Watson was asked 
whether he thought the present day camp 
was being accepted by educational leaders 
throughout the country as having any real 
educational value. His answer to this was 
in the affirmative which is a very cheering 
note to those interested in camping. After 
so many years of pioneering it seems that 
at last the summer camp has come to the 
point where it is beginning to be recognized 
educationally. 
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FOREIGN STUDENTS AS GUESTS 
im DAREN CAS. 


ookING back over the past summer and 
H over the preceding camp seasons, I 
cannot help but feel that certain of 
our traditions have come to be of real sig- 
nificance in the growth of our campers. One 
especially has done more to develop in our 
boys and girls a spirit of world friendship 
and a thirst for knowledge concerning the 
customs and modes of living in other coun- 
tries than anything we could have sub- 
stituted. This tradition is the invitation we 
extend each year to a foreign student study- 
ing in one of our Eastern colleges to spend 
the entire camp season as our guest in each 
of our Camps. 

Since the establishment of this custom four 
years ago, we have had men from India, 
Arabia, China and Japan in our boys’ camp, 
and young women from India, China, South 
America and the Cherokee tribe of American 
Indians in our girls’ camp. These students 
have made such valuable contributions that 
I would like every other camp director to 
know of the results accomplished, so that 
the benefits may be extended to other camps. 

Our foreign guests are given the same re- 
sponsibilities as other counselors and are 
also called on for special programs where 
native dress is worn, telling stories of their 
own country, teaching crafts peculiar to 
their home-land, and informally telling the 
campers about their country, its customs, 
mode of living, life of its boys and girls, etc. 
Each week the foreign student is given a dif- 
ferent tent group, because we feel that they 


_make their greatest contribution in the tent 


where they come into the most intimate con- 
tact with the campers. 

One illustration will show the large part 
which such a counselor can play in a camp. 
Two years ago we had in our girls’ camp as 
our guest a very lovely and attractive In- 
dian girl, a student at Syracuse University. 
A number of girls going to camp were over- 
heard discussing the merits of having her, as 
a counsellor. Conflicting views were hurled 
back and forth as to the education, habits 
and customs. of an_unintelligent Indian girl 
from the plains of Oklahoma. What could 
she contribute to the well-being of the camp? 
The knowledge of these campers concerning 
Indians had been gained from their school 


~~? 


By RAYMOND I. JACOBY 





histories, and their impressions did not 
create very favorable opinions as to the 
value of an Indian girl at camp. However, 
when she was introduced they found her so 
charming and attractive, and later they so 
much enjoyed her archery classes and the 
evenings spent listening to the stories she 
told of her people, that they soon formed 
an entirely different picture of the American 
Indian and took this representative of the 
Cherokees to their hearts as one of the most 
popular of all the counselors. 

It is the custom that each foreign guest 
leave the camp some token characteristic of 
their country, and we are now very proud 
of our trophy room. 

In selecting foreign counselors, it is of 
course necessary to choose those who are 
sympathetic and eager to learn more about 
American institutions, as none of them, per- 
haps, have had any camp experience. Per- 
sonal interviews are the best means of insur- 
ing a successful and satisfactory relation- 
ship between the camp and the guest. We 
feel that each one of the eight students we 
have had gave much more to the camp and 
the campers than any other one leader. The 
young man from India became our chaplain. 
He had had no camp experience whatsoever, 
and yet at the end of three days he was 
affectionately called “Uncle Jim” by all the 
boys. He was in camp three summers ago, 
and still boys ask about him and tell of his 
deeds of prowess on the athletic field where 
he did the 100 in 10 seconds flat. 

It is absolutely necessary, however, for 
the Camp Director to be entirely sym- 
pathetic and have some time to spend with 
these foreign guests the first day. We must 
remember that they have many more adjust- 
ments to make than our new campers. We 
must respect their customs. For instance, 
it is an Indian custom never to expose them- 
selves to others; thus “Uncle Jim” never 
went in for a morning dip without a bathing 
suit, but the campers understood and re- 
spected him all the more for it. Patience 
is the key word for success in handling these 


people. 


(ConTINUED ON PAGE 12) 
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THREE CHILDEEN 


Wr Sel unir7 


EW parents ever raise to maturity a 
Pian without being confronted at 

some time or other with the suspicion 
or the certainty that Johnny (write in a 
name to suit yourself) has appropriated 
things that don’t belong to him. It is, there- 
fore, fair to assume that most camp directors 
will, from time to time, meet this problem 
either at first or second hand. 


A number of such situations have come to 
the attention of the writer at one time or 
another and because of their interest as 
stories, and because of his interest in the 
general problem, he has gone back a few 
years in memory to pick out a few cases 
which may help in drawing some conclusions. 


One day a tow-headed youngster who had 
been at camp only a comparatively short 
time went on a rampage of petty thievery 
and by night his locker contained a great 
collection of other people’s belongings. The 
description doesn’t matter. His choice was 
extensive and indiscriminate. No plan 
seemed to actuate his pilferings. There was 
only a slight effort at concealment and there 
seemed to be no particular person or group 
towards whom his activity was directed. 
Early the next morning the matter came to 
the attention of the director through a series 
of physical encounters over the reclamation 
of the portion of the loot formerly owned by 
-his peers. I say formerly because the re- 
clamation was as stoutly resisted as is the 
income tax resisted by some of the more 
predatory members of a larger society. 
There was no obvious feeling of guilt or 
shame and there was no apparent need to 
justify the wholesale depredation. Just what 
to do about it the director did not know, 
although there was no dearth of suggestions, 
most of which seemed to be prompted either 
by envy or revenge. The redistribution of 
the newly acquired wealth was carried out 
with a minimum of pressure from authority, 
and without much reluctance, and the mat- 
ter was allowed to drop without much 
further formality in the way of scolding, lec- 
turing, or more subtle punishment. Once 
the properties were recovered the other 
campers seemed inclined to forget, and the 
incident was closed except for a continued 


IN SEARCH 


By DWIGHT L. ROGERS, Jr. 


A description of three upset boys and how their problems 
were solved. 





search for some plausible explanation of the 
phenomenon. This came sooner than it of- 
ten does, in a letter received a few days 
later from the boy’s parents in which they 
said they had suddenly changed their plans 
and instead of visiting camp the next week 
they were taking a trip out West and would 
not be back until the end of the summer. 
Inasmuch as this information had been con- 
veyed to their son by a letter which had 
arrived on the morning of his foraging ex- 
peditions, it seemed that a conclusion link- 
ing the two events was inescapable. Who 
should have been punished? Who deserved 
the scolding? , 


The connections of cause and effect are 
usually less obvious than here indicated, but 
they are often just as foreign to the pre- 
sumed subject of discussion. Many years 
ago a very small lad arrived for his first 
season at camp with a reputation already 
fairly well established as the “bad boy” of 
his neighborhood. He seemed, however, to 
find in camp life some of the adventure his 
soul craved, and for several years returned 
season after season, an interesting, alive, am- 
bitious youngster. Moody at times, often 
filled with a discontent of the source of 
which he was unaware, he was one who never 
missed a chance to be in a boat, to take a 
deep sea fishing trip, and he has been known 
to calm his usual restless activity and sit for 
hours watching a procession of ships on the 
far Eastern horizon. Somehow he seemed 
to derive from the sea a feeling of security 
that he could not find elsewhere. He had 
been at camp several years when one sum- 
mer he took to pilfering coins from lockers 
of the other campers, and unlike our other 
friend he persisted in this to a point which 
seriously interfered with his standing in the 
camp community. His summer was being 
spoiled and there was so much feeling against 
him that it was spoiling the summer of some 
of the rest of the campers. More or less 
accidentally when the season was well along 
we found that he was very anxious and wor- 
ried about his work in school which had been 


ee 
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unusually bad the previous year. His teach- 
er had told him that he would have to take 
some examinations in the fall in order to be 
promoted. His general inability to cope 
with school work had left him practically 
in a state of panic, for his ambitious nature 
would not permit him to accept failure calm- 
ly. A skillful counselor in some way found 
this out and started in to help him prepare 
for the ordeal. The change was instantane- 
ous. That is meant to be taken literally ; 
for the very next day it was noticeable to 
the staff, and within three days he was com- 
pletely reestablished in the good graces of 
the campers. 

During the summer this lad had become 
interested in a variety of handcrafts for 
which no one had previously suspected him 
of an aptitude. On the day he left for home 
another burst of stealing came to light, for 
he had carefully packed most of the oil 
paints and pigments in the camp stock to- 
gether with enough brushes to last him most 
of the winter. The fact that the counselor 
who had been helping him to prepare for 
those oncoming examinations had left camp 
a few days previously suggested strongly a 
recurrence of the feeling of insecurity and 
fear as a basis for the return of this unfor- 
tunate behavior. This boy came back to 
camp for several seasons subsequent to the 
experience just described but never seemed 
impelled to steal again. On the other hand 
he has not solved the problem of adapting 
himself to the requirements of school and 
city life. Some day he may do so, but it 
will take heroic effort on his part to do it 
until he has at least sailed a few of the seven 
seas in the search of that security which to 


- him only the sea can give. 


There is an old saying that there are 
three kinds of apples. The one you buy is 
edible, the one you pick up in your orchard 
or your friend’s is delicious, but the most 
tempting and the most delectable of all is 
the stolen one. Robbing apple orchards and 
melon patches is a traditional recreation of 
youth in America and probably of the rest of 
the world. There is charm in the verboten. 
Beer may be less palatable in a few months 
than it now seems. Successful opposition to 
authority is a stepping stone to maturity, 
but the physical adult who is compelled by 
an inward drive continually to oppose au- 
thority is still on that stepping stone un- 
able to advance. 

Not long ago a small boy repeatedly took 
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money from his mother’s purse or from any 
other available source, immediately carrying 
the proceeds to the corner store and treat- 
ing the neighborhood to sweets in such pro- 
fusion that digestions for blocks around 
were seriously upset. Shortly afterwards the 
local hardware merchant telephoned his 
mother to see if she had authorized the pur- 
chase of an air rifle somewhat longer than 
the height of our small friend. The cash 
which he proffered had also come from 
mother’s purse. The situation seemed to de- 
mand drastic remedies. In a search for pos- 
sible causes for the sudden development of 
this aggressive attitude towards money, a 
number of considerations suggested them- 
selves. The young man had for some years 
been quite the darling of the family. He had 
an older sister to whom it had been left to 
provide their parents with worry and con- 
cern over activities of the sort here dis- 
cussed. By what seemed most skillful man- 
agement, her attitude during the preceding 
few months had quite reversed itself. She 
had become thoroughly reestablished, and 
had been given more and more responsibility 
in doses which she could handle successfully. 
As a result she was getting a far larger 
share of the obvious sunshine and affection 
of her parents while the small boy received 
proportionately less. He too is an ambitious 
lad eager for approbation and quite accus- 
tomed to receiving it. Not getting quite so 
much at home he seemed to be able to ac- 
quire it outside among his _ playmates 
through the possession of money. As a re- 
sult of this study of the subject he was not 
punished for these misdeeds, instead he was 
given a small but regular allowance and a 
slightly larger share of his mother’s time 
and attention. For the last few months 
there has been no recurrence of what had 
seemed to be developing into a habit. 

Ambition, desire for approval of one’s 
contemporaries and superiors, are in them- 
selves estimable qualities. Poems have been 
written as well as autobiographies extolling 
them (just now there seem to be more of 
the autobiographies). The insecurities which 
have been mentioned are mostly those aris- 
ing from some blocking in the channel of af- 
fection, itself a virtue. But from these finest 
elements of human nature, blocked, circum- 
scribed, or misdirected may easily come 
some of the most perplexing problems which 
parents, or camp directors as their periodic 
surrogates, have to meet. 
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TEN YEARS OF MOTOR CAMPING AT 


FOOL TES FLAS. 


E have just completed our eleventh 
WY consecutiv program of motor camp- 
ing trips at Toltec Hills and with 
the feeling that some account of this feature 
in the program of a summer camp for boys 
might be of interest to the readers of The 
Camping Magazine, I am venturing to set 
down a general account of what these trips 
are like, what their purpose is and where 
they go. To go thoroughly into an exposi- 
tion of the subject in detail would take con- 
siderable time and much more space than is 
available. I shall, therefore, probably hit 
only the high spots and stand ready subse- 
quently to answer any specific questions 
that any interested readers may care to 
submit. 





Our camp program calls for twenty-five 
hundred miles of “interesting and instruc- 
tive” travel in New England and the mari- 
time provinces for the senior group (boys 
from twelve to sixteen years of age), and 
one thousand miles for the junior group 
(boys eleven and under)—all expense, ex- 
cept sea voyages from the port of Boston, 
to be included in the camp fee. The camp is 
situated on an old New England farm in 
Weston, Connecticut, sixty miles east of 


New York City. 


The motor camping trips are a feature of 
our summer program, which occupy twenty 
days for the senior group and eight days 
for the junior group—in all—out of a nine 
week season. This explanation is made be- 
cause it should be clear to all that we are 
not running a so-called camp on wheels, or 
towing camp. Several such camps have been 
attempted in recent years but none, as far 
as the writer knows, has survived more than 
one season. At Toltec Hills we have all of 
the usual camp facilities and a very com- 
plete program of activities of various kinds. 

The motor camping trip was devised orig- 
inally to round out an adequate program of 
activities for older campers—in order to 
give them a richer camp experience of gen- 
uine educational value. The writer has been 
from the outset quite frankly prejudiced in 


By WALLACE GREENE ARNOLD 





favor of the New England country. He had 
seen the wonderful possibilities for camping 
offered by the Berkshire Hills, the Green 
Mountains, the White Mountains and the 
vast open country of Maine—to say noth- 
ing of the shores of New England from 
Eastport to Cape Cod. Then, too, there 
were countless historic places to be visited, 
fascinating museums to be looked into, uni- 
versity campuses and famous schools to see 
—in fact, volumes of interest to the average 
American boy, which might well become im- 
pressive influences unconsciously in the weld- 
ing of character—which is a primary in- 
terest of the summer camp. 


The campers at Toltec Hills have trav- 
eled the length and breadth of New England 
in the course of the past ten summers. They 
have climbed many mountain peaks and 
made camp by countless streams and Jakes. 
They have bivouaced at the headwaters of 
the Kennebec and the Penobscot, traveled 
the Arnold trail to Quebec, crossed Moose- 
head, climbed Mt. Washington many times, 
also knife-edged Katahdin, Mansfield in the 
Green Mountains and many others. They 
have bathed in the frozen surf of the ocean 
in Maine where mountains meet the sea, as 
well as in the warm waters on the south 
shore. They have stood at Concord Bridge, 
viewed Plymouth Rock, visited the incom- 
parable Dartmouth Historical Society in 
New Bedford, and the Agassiz Museum in 
Cambridge — as well as the campuses of 
Harvard, Yale, Brown, Williams, Amherst, 
Dartmouth and Bowdoin colleges. And this 
but half tells the tale of contacts with New 
England farmers, fisher folk, and first hand 
appreciations gained of much that is funda- 
mental and traditional in this beautiful sec- 
tion of our land. Visits to Halifax, St. 
John, Quebec, Montreal and Ottawa round 
out a picture only the barest outline of 
which can be conveyed in this short article. 

The trips vary from year to year—no 
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routes being repeated for three or four con- 
secutive seasons, so that old campers can 
always look forward to “new worlds to con- 
quer.” ‘They serve to prevent any sense of 
monotony from creeping into the camp life, 
and they introduce an element of wholesome 
adventure that is very appealing to boys. 
A series of qualifying tests for them prove 
very valuable training for campers, keeps 
them on the qui vive and adds a zest to the 
camp season that is most wholesome and 
salutary. 


A word should be said on two phases of 
motor camping that are vital to camp di- 
rectors: first, the hazards; second, the costs. 


The hazards are much less than may be 
imagined. Cars, of course, must be in first 
class condition always and tires carefully 
inspected. Counselor drivers must be se- 
lected with the utmost care, and safety-first 
under all circumstances impressed upon 
them with emphasis. Campers must not eat 
or drink anything except the food provided 
by the commissary, unless special permission 
is first obtained. Candy is taboo at all times 
on trips. Drinking water and milk must be 
watched, and the cooking competently done. 
“Trippers” should have a little instruction 
in primitive sanitary methods and be checked 
up occasionally to make sure they are ob- 
serving all requirements. On the whole, all 
essentials can be carried out with consider- 
able freedom for all concerned. The morale 
of such trips is always splendid and the 
health of the campers is very rarely dis- 
turbed. 


The costs are extremely low, surprisingly 
so considering what is accomplished. By 
way of illustration—a fourteen hundred 
mile trip to Canada was taken in August 
this year with twenty-three campers and 
four counselors. The average cash cost was 
less than one dollar per day per person, in- 
cluding food, transportation and other costs 
incurred on the road. The capital costs, in- 
cluding wear and tear, depreciation, taxes 
and insurance would be, approximately, ten 
dollars person for the entire trip. It can be 
readily seen from the foregoing figures that 
this feature is not unduly expensive, as the 
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entire cost per capita of a thirteen-day trip 
was less than twenty-five dollars. 


There are undoubtedly many other fea- 
tures of motor camping trips that should 
be mentioned—a description of the most 
practical equipment to use would make 
alone an interesting chapter. The distance 
to be covered each day; how and when to 
stop so that active boys will not tire of 
rid‘ng ; what to do to enliven the interest of 
each day; what to discuss at camp fires at 
night ; how to select suitable camping places 
and to build up pleasant contacts with lo- 
cal country people; what types of cars to 
use; these—and a host of other things 
should be included in a complete account of 
motor camping trips and their really re- 
markable possibilities in the training and 
development of boys. Space here does not 
permit elaboration, but if what has been 
written will give some general picture of 
what our Motor Camping Trips are, and 
the possibilities such an activity hold for 
educational development of a genuine sort in 
growing boys, then the purpose for which 
this article is written has been in some 
measure accomplished. 





ONE WAY MEMBERS CAN HELP 


As has been repeatedly pointed out the 
C.D.A.A. needs the active cooperation of its 
members. One important way in which they 
can be of aid is in helping the association to 
develop The Camping Magazine. 

The following quotation was taken from a 
letter addressed to the Editor. “The Decem- 
ber 1932 issue of The Camping Magazine is 
a splendid piece of work. Congratulations. 
But what happened to the advertising?” 

If it is your desire to have our official pub- 
lication continue you can assure its success by 
trying to secure one advertiser. The Associa- 
tion cannot afford to print our magazine 
without advertising contracts. If you want 
the magazine please approach at least one 
firm with whom you have done business and 
try to secure an advertising space contract. 
Drop a card to the National Office and a rate 
card will be mailed to you. 
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HE article in the Camping Magazine 

i of December, 1932, entitled “The 

Band Wagon” by Mr. Robert S. Web- 
ster is a capable analysis of a pressing 
problem that is confronting. all of us. Since 
it is of so much interest, I am tempted to 
offer some suggestions which may apply 
with varying force to all of us who conduct 
private camps. 

Private camps are available to so small a 
percentage of the total population even in 
the best of times that we are compelled to 
classify them as luxuries. This is true what- 
ever we may think of the need for them in 
our American educational plan. They are 
luxuries out of reach of the vast majority 
in the same sense that private rooms in 
good hospitals and good orthodentistry are 
out of reach except in rare instances. Out- 
side of the group whose incomes average 
$5,000 a year or more, there are not many 
candidates for private camps. 


The annual report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury for the fiscal year which ended 
June 30, 1932, has just been published. It 
illuminates our problem (pp. 8 et seq.) fur- 
ther with the following startling figures ap- 
plying to the incomes of this group ($5,000 
per year and over). The net income of this 
group in 1931 was almost exactly 40% of 
the 1928 amount. In other words this group 
- has absorbed in three years a cut in income 
amounting to 60%. Excluding income from 
profits the cut is still 43%. At the same 
time no less than 380,000 individuals have 
slipped out of this group entirely. 

During 1929 the government collected 
1,163 millions of dollars from individual in- 
come taxes; during 1932 it will collect only 
250 millions. The estimate for 1933 on the 
same basis of taxation is 150 millions (p. 24). 


This strongly suggests that 1932 in- 
comes have shrunk greatly below 1931, as it 
is on the basis of these that the 1933 antic- 
ipated receipts are estimated. : 


However whatever may happen in 1933 it 
is on the basis of the 1932 income figures 
that we should base our plans for next sea- 
son. In addition to income loss noted above 
this group has taken tremendous losses of 
capital. It may be said that these are large- 
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By DWIGHT L. ROGERS, Jr. 


In which the subject matter of Mr. Webster's article of 
last month "The Bandwagon” is subjected to further con- 
sideration. 





ly paper losses. That is true, but even so, 
their psychological effect is almost as great 
as though they had actually been accepted. 
Another point of almost equal significance is 
that according to one economist who has 
recently made a study of the figures the 
national expenditures for the year 1932 will 
exceed the national income by almost 23%. 
This 23% has necessarily come out of sav- 
ings and shows that at least some part of 
the capital losses have been realized. 

The whole world is staggering under a 
burden of debt which the decline in business 
activity makes insupportable as a whole. It 
is well nigh insupportable in many other in- 
stances. 

With these facts before us, what is the 
outlook? 

The tremendous stocks of basic commodi- 
ties which have been piled up in every pro- 
ducing country of the world suggest very 
strongly that it will be a long time before 
price levels have risen substantially in rela- 
tion to gold. Without some form of infla- 
tion, or without some successful artificial 
measures such as the voluntary domestic al- 
lotment plan for farm producers which is 
being proposed at this writing, the pros- 
pect of higher commodity prices is somewhat 
remote. This means that sooner or later 
camp directors and other professional ser- 
vices will be forced to lower their fees to 
conform to the lowered prices of commodi- 
ties, at least to a large extent. This will be 
true even if the hopeful signs that we have 
reached the turning point in the business 
cycle shall be confirmed in the next few 
months. 

Mr. Webster has suggested that in his 
group 2 of camp expenses there is little 
left to be doné to reduce costs. But if the 
camp director is faced with an absolute 
necessity of reducing his costs, there are 
certain measures which can be taken in this 
group and it is to these that I would like 
to direct your attention for a few para- 
graphs. 


(ConTINUED ON PAGE 27) 
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A CAMP DIRECTOR GOES 


ADVENTURING 


to be an adventure in living in a small but 

congenial camp community made up of 
co-operative campers and a devoted staff. 
From the beginning his mind _ became 
focussed on the joyous beauties of the camp 
site thickly wooded with pines and firs, and 
his usual pre-occupation with dull adminis- 
trative details gave way to the refreshing 
contagion of the happy laughter of campers 
and staff enjoying understanding compan- 
ionship in canoe, on horse, in crafts, on 
hikes. Body and spirit relaxed easily and 
he became aware of an all pervading mood 
to contentment. 

O Singing Trail and Kelowa 

You are as exhilarating 

As the golden plumaged tanager 

Flitting freely thru the trees. 


The waters of the lake, idling 7,000 
feet above a hot valley were unusually 
tempting and before he knew it, the Direc- 
tor was steering his course thru the swim- 
mers on to the raft. This became a prized 
daily habit, impossible before the days of 
depression with a larger camp. While 
resting on the raft warmed by the sun and 
fanned by gentle winds, the picture of the 
setting registered its imprint which he 
framed with the words 

God gathered all the color he could 


[Pe the Director, the season of 1932 was 


reach 

T'o color the lake and whiten the 
beach. 

He softened the clouds and tinted 
the sky, : 


And spread all the green on the 
pines so high. 

He gathered all the quiet, content- 
ment and peace, 

The lake to suffuse without sur- 


cease 
And all of the sunshine that he 
could take 
He poured unending into Hunting- 
ton Lake. 


At night, in“ the Outdoor Theater over- 
looking the quiet dark waters of the cove, 
he sat on one of the seats hewn from the 
hillside, to behold the Indian Pageant. He 


sat and listened like an auditor unencum- 
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bered. Here only was the awareness of the 
beauties of color, sound and movement. In- 
stead of being alert for possible improve- 
ments in management which he could con- 
fide to his note book and to which practice 
he was addicted, he surprised the ever- 
present note book with a hymn of praise 


and delight. 
TO THE PARTICIPANTS 


You carved out of the black night, 

A glorious pageant, 

That with its beauty reached to the 

Starry sky. 

You rent the darkness with torches 
softly aglow 

That cast a mystic spell over all. 

The majestic granite rocks 

Re-echoed many times the story you 
enfolded, 

And now from rock to rock still 
re-echoes 

With the color of your dress, the 
music of the tom toms and in- 
flection of your voices, 

You created lovely imagery 

Which thrilled those who saw and 
heard you. 

The Dramatics Counselor, also leading in 
the crafts, had merged her identity with 
children and activity. The result was a 
unity of purpose, of enthusiasm and of in- 
terest which compelled the recording in his 
note book that she was 

Like a general 

Marshalling raw troops 

She orders the arts 

To yteld to the touch of campers. 

Under her magic touch, 

From chaos 

Come, tn well ordered array 

Lovely forms 

Won from maple, copper, clay and 
paper. 

Creator, she peoples 

Our Theater 

With images of untold Beauty and 
Harmony. 

She does not sink under the burden. 

Instead, she floats gaily on 
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In a chariot 

Drawn by her smiles 

Which wreathe her face 

And in turn those about her— 

The inanimate—she makes animate 

The plain—beautiful 

The difficult—simple 

And the balance and harmony of 
her arts and crafts 

Is the balance and harmony of 
herself. 

Gone now was the worried look and the 
tenseness that sometimes directors are af- 
flicted with. Instead there was the feeling 
described in the words 

Have you ever been on the lake so 
blue 

Sitting on top of a gentle canoe, 

And watched limpid waters idly give 

And wondered how pleasant it is 
to live? 

Aspiration kept apace with inspiration 
and was its natural heir. Everything about 
camp raised the living plane, 


CANDLES BURNING ON A 
COUNSELOR'S TABLE 


I see candles burning on a Coun- 
selor’s table. 
Tall spires of tallow topped with 
triangular flames. 
As it reaches higher, in its 
aspiration 
It grows smaller and smaller, worn 
down by the strain. 
But when we reach higher 
We grow taller and taller 
And the flame grows more lustrous. 
The Camping Season was now at a close. 
Would this idyllic adventure now come to 
an end? Then frame the picture so that it 
may ever hang on the walls of memory to 
refresh the members of the happy com- 
munity. 


THE 1932 CAMP SEASON 


High in the majestic Sierras 

Where Nature lavished her beauties 

In luxurious profuseness: 

On the shore of the lake 

Versatile in its calm and ruffled 
moods ; 

Sheltered in a cozy cover snugly 

Nestling in the hills; 

Lived we all—boys and girls, 


Counselors, utility and directors, 


o 


A large family in a made com- 
munity. 

As easily as our canoes glide over 
the lake, 

So glided we. 

None there were to mar this un- 
earthly peace 

That enfolded camp. 

Joy came foremost raising its head 

At every turn. 

We sang our hearts to the wind. 

Like outworn garments, we dropped 
city cares 

T'o don ourselves in clothes of 
mirth and friendliness 

And in us all have been written 
the impressions of pleasant as- 
sociation 

Which will stand out in memory 

Like unreachable towers of delight. 





FOREIGN STUDENTS AS GUESTS 
IN SUMMER CAMPS - ' ; 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 5) 


Practically all of the students we have had 
have been very religious, educated in mis- 
sionary colleges, and taking advanced de- 
grees in this country. They have thus had 
the desire to help our boys and girls to 
cherish the highest ideals. I personally num- 
ber among my choicest friends these eight 
young people now scattered throughout the 
world. 

“But how have you been able to secure 
such congenial counselors each time?” some 
may ask. I might say that this has been 
done because of the friendly interest and co- 
operation given us by Mr. A. J. Rakhit of 
International House, whose recommenda- 
tions have always been very satisfactory. 
(Also by Miss Olive Ling of the National 
Student Council of the Y. W. C. A., 600 
Lexington Ave.) All but two of our guest 
counsellors were recommended by Mr. 
Rakhit. 

In closing I might add that our camps 
will have these foreign guests as long as I 
am Director, because our Committee and 
counselors realize as I do that in no other 
way could the spirit of world fellowship 
and a sympathetic interest concerning the 
customs, habits and civilization -of other 
countries, be so forcibly and indelibly im- 
printed in the hearts and minds of our 
young people. 


}. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


came to its 
a new dress 
of new per- 


HE CAMPING MAGAZINE 

readers in December in 

and under the direction 
sonalities. 

The first step of the new Editorial Staff, 
which is still incomplete, was to attempt to 
develop a definite policy for the magazine, 
and to plan a constructive and logical pro- 
gram to effectuate that policy. 

The policy adopted is in a sense com- 
pletely stated in the descriptive subtitle 
which has been added to the name on the 
front cover, an attempt to make the maga- 
zine “An evaluation of camping as an edu- 
cational experience.” In its pages the 
Editors will seek to present the best thought 
and information available from within and 
without the Association, dealing with all 
problems and phases of Camping, not alone 
with the theoretical principles involved, but 
just as definitely and thoroughly we hope 
with the practical application of those 
theories. 
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leaders adequately equipped to develop those 
educational aspects. In the January num- 
ber it is the aim of the Editors to stress 
the socializing influence of the camp pro- 
gram, and also to begin to show the facili- 
ties available for leadership training. In 
the February issue the material will centre 
around the Crafts, and their place and 
function and practical development in the 
program of the progressive camp. It is 
hoped that eventually each issue of the 
Camping Magazine will thus, through its 
leading articles, treat of the many phases, 
theoretical and practical, of one aspect of 
Camping, so that the issues of a yearly 
volume, each distinct in subject matter, 
will form a reference library which may 
come to be of permanent value to progres- 
sive directors and counselors, and others 
interested in the development of the Camp. 

This program is not easy of realization, 
and it may take months so to organize the 
program and procure the material adequate 
in form and content required to make the 
ideal which is being set up, an accomplished 
policy. 

Cooperation is essential, and this must 
continually, even to the point of seeming 
over-persistency perhaps, be stressed. The 
Editors cannot write the Magazine, nor 
should it be made up entirely of contribu- 
tions from outside experts, no matter how 
prominent and distinguished they may be. 
The members, themselves, who are thinking 
and working along special lines, must help. 
Come forward and volunteer your contri- 
bution. We do not know all of you, and 
your interests and capacities. Do not wait 
therefore for invitations to contribute, and 
when invited, do not plead prior duties or 
demands upon your time. 


Your Board and your officers, all men 
and women busy in their own affairs too, 
are serving as volunteers, their sole in- 
centive being their enthusiasm for camping 
and their faith in the C.D.A.A. as a pro- 
gressive and constructive organization, cap- 
able, if we all work together, of becoming 


of real value to its members as well as to- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 27) 
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OUTSTANDING TYPES OF CAMP 
LENOCraetir TRAIMINGD . .. 


T is axiomatic that the programs of any 
| educational movement will bear a direct 

relationship to the abilities of its lead- 
ers. Therefore the types of training that 
are available for those who would direct the 
destinies of the camping movement is a 
matter of paramount interest to those who 
are giving the best of their lives to this 
movement. 

During the past decade several types of 
training for directors, counselors and camp 
committee members have been evolved. 
Naturally these are not sharply differen- 
tiated, but merge into each other almost 
imperceptibly. As a result of my expe- 
rience in this field, however, I venture to 
suggest the following classification. 

A general division can be made as to 
whether or not the training takes place in 
a camp situation. Of that which is ac- 
tually given in camps let us consider four 
important classes: 

(1) The training given to older boys and 
girls who return to camp as “counselors- 
in-training.” This training, provided it is 
not a sham used to lure older campers back 
for another summer merely to collect fees or 
to obtain free labor, can be decidedly worth 
while. Youths of fifteen to eighteen are 
. eager for responsibility, eager for the op- 
portunity to prove their worth. In camp 
there is the “felt need,” and the oppor- 
tunity to follow precept with immediate 
practice. If leaders skilled in counselor 
training and experienced in the differing 
procedures of various camps were available, 
and it were possible for the “counselors- 
in-training” to spend some time at other 
camps, this might become one of our best 
training mediums. 

(2) The pre-camp training week for 
counselors, conducted by individual camps 
for the members of their own staffs. For 
one who attended four such training weeks 
as a counselor, and who has since con- 
ducted similar ones during nine different 
seasons, it is difficult to understand how 
directors can voluntarily submit to the 
handicap of doing without such training 
weeks. Here with the group gathered at 
the scene of their summer’s endeavors and 
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with their attention sharply focused on 
the problems which confront them, there is 
an unusual opportunity to become familiar 
with equipment, standards, techniques, ac- 
tivities and objectives. 

Organization camps in particular are apt 
to fall into the error of using their staffs, 
once they are gathered for such a training 
week, to open camp. The difficulty of secur- 
ing attendance at these training weeks is 
commonly over rated. 

The two types of training above alluded 
to differ from those that follow in that 
they are both held in the camps to which 
the campers or counselors are, as it were, 
“native,” and are given by members of the 
local camp staff. In the following types 
counselors and directors from many camps 
confer and study under a staff other than 
that which usually administers the camp 
where they have gathered. In addition the 
first two are sponsored by individual camps, 
while the following are usually sponsored 
by national organizations interested in 
camping, by sectional councils of social 
agencies, or by colleges or universities. 

(3) The camp “institute,” or conference, 
lasting usually three or four days, is held 
in a camp and attended by a large num- 
ber of counselors and directors from many 
camps. The time is regrettably short, yet 
in some sections of the country standards of 
camping have been markedly improved by 
an intelligently guided series of such in- 
stitutes held over a period of years. <A 
healthy interchange .of experiences and 
opinions is promoted by diverse back- 
grounds and new camp surroundings, as 
well as by the program. 

(4) The training camp, also sometimes 
termed “conference,” lasting usually from 
ten days to two weeks, generally attended 
by a smaller, but nevertheless a diversified 
group. These training camps differ from 
the camp institutes principally in extending 
over a longer period of tinie and in having 


(ConTINUED ON PAGE 17) 
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''A CAMP DIRECTOR SEEKS AN 


EDUCATION” . 


uCH is being done throughout the 
Wi country to train the camp coun- 
selor for expertness in his highly 
specialized task, as will be shown in a series 
of articles to be published in the Camping 
Magazine, to which the introduction is to 
be found in Fay Welch’s article in this 
issue, on “Outstanding Types of Camp 
Leadership Training.” A few Universities 
primarily through their Departments of 
Physical Education; organizations such as 
the Boy and Girl Scouts, Y. W. and Y. 
M. C. A., Red Cross, etc., and the Camp 
Directors Association of America are train- 
ing men and women as Counselors, what- 
ever we may think of the adequacy of 
their courses as to length of time allowed 
or as to content. Camping as an educa- 
tional institution is a comparatively new 
thing, and we must be appreciative of the 
experimental steps that are being taken. 

But what of the Director who seeks to 
develop within himself a more thorough con- 
cept of his function as an expert in Edu- 
cation, of the place of the camp in the 
educational scheme, and to acquire greater 
proficiency in appraising and developing 
all of the techniques of administration, pro- 
gram making and planning, and the de- 
velopment of the social, cultural and spiri- 
tual opportunities of the camp, to say noth- 
ing of equipping himself to handle the 
psychological and character problems of the 
individual camper? 

Let it be noted at the outset that the 
following narrative and analysis is_ not 
written in the spirit of carping and un- 
friendly criticism, but in an earnest and 
sincere effort by one firmly convinced of 
the need for adequate training of Camp 
Directors, to show the present utterly in- 
adequate facilities available for such train- 
ing, as illustrated by one of the largest, 
most progressive and powerful institutions 
of Education in this country. And it must 
promptly .be added that-a study which is 
being made at the present moment by the 
writer of the facilities available for those 
eager to obtain training as Camp leaders, 
will show that Columbia University through 
its “Teachers” College is well ahead of most 
of the educational institutions of  the~coun- 
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try in this respect, although, alas, still far 
behind the needs of the situation. 

Apology must at the beginning be made 
for the injection of personal experience in 
this discussion, but if understanding is to 
be had of the situation, such personal nar- 
rative is necessary by one who sought but 
found not! 

A few years ago the writer determined 
for two reasons, Ist: for the development 
of his abilities as a camp director, and 2nd: 
in the hope that his experience might prove 
beneficial to others, that he would enter 
upon an intensive educational adventure, 
and take such courses as might be found 
available in the city of New York, one of 
the important centres of the camping move- 
ment, and the home of two great institu- 
tions of higher education, which might aid 
him to a better understanding of the under- 
lying philosophy which made the camp a 
part of the educational program, and of 
the techniques necessary to the adequately 
trained leader, Director, Administrator or 
Counselor, who would specialize in this new 
instrument of the educational process. At 
New York University he found no courses 
available for such training save three high- 
ly specialized courses dealing with ‘“Water- 
front control,” “Handcraft” and “Nature 
Observation.” ‘There were no courses in the 
School of Education which either dealt with 
the camp as a separate institution, or which 
so far as could be discovered from the 
catalogue even included the camp as a co- 
ordinate institution with the school in the 
general philosophical concept. 

At Columbia University the only course 
labeled for camp leaders is that listed in 
the catalogue of Teachers College as “Edu- 
cation 148 Ex-Camp Leadership Course,” 
and listed, under “Recreational Leadership.” 
The catalogue states: “This course is in- 
tended for Camp directors, camp counselors, 
and all those interested in boys’ and girls’ 
camps as a means of education.” 

The course is for eight Monday evenings 
during the spring term and has been con- 


ducted annually for twelve consecutive- 
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years. The sessions are from 7:15 P.M. to 
9:30 P.M., two hours and fifteen minutes 
each evening, or eighteen hours in all. For 
the first hour of each session the entire 
group meets together for a ten minute busi- 
ness session dealing with plans and an- 
nouncements with respect to the course; 
fifteen minutes of Camp singing; and forty 
minutes devoted to an inspirational talk by 
some well known educator, usually a school 
or camp leader. Ten minutes are then al- 
lowed to permit the group to distribute 
themselves among nine specialized or “sec- 
tional” meetings for: Ist: Directors; 2nd. 
Directors and Counselors in short term 
camps; the remaining seven sections for 
counselors, including: 3rd: Camp Games; 
4th: Indian Lore; 5th: Pioneer Camping; 
6th: Earth Study; 7th: Hand Crafts; 8th: 
Special features of the camp program; and 
9th: Camp Music. Only those taking the 
course for the one point offered by Teach- 
ers College are required to concentrate for 
the entire eight sessions in one course; the 
rest (about 3/5 of the number) are per- 
mitted to gravitate from group to group, 
selecting the section which seems to the in- 
dividual to offer the greatest interest for 
that evening. It should be added that each 
of these sectional groups is led by a camp- 
ing expert in that special field. 

Since no program of study other than 
that described above was outlined for the 
Camp Director seriously seeking an oppor- 
tunity for self-education, it was evident that 
experimentation was necessary. Obviously 
the departments of the School of Education 
in which such opportunities are to be 
sought, are the departments dealing with 
the Philosophy of Education, with the His- 
tory of Education, and with Administra- 
tion and perhaps with Education Sociology. 
During three years of part time study re- 
sulting finally in a Master degree the fol- 
lowing courses were taken: Elementary and 
advanced courses in the Philosophy of Edu- 
cation; Problems in the Theory of Educa- 
tion; Educational Psychology; Educational 
Sociology; Psychology of Adolescence; 
Psychology of Character; Philosophy of 
Religion; Methods of Research; and His- 
torical Research in American Education. 

Inquiry of the head of the Department 
of “Educational” Administration as to what 
courses in his department would be of ad- 
vantage to the Camp Director, brought 
forth a laconic and monosyllabic “None”! 


All of the courses in that department were 
planned and designed and conducted ex- 
clusively for School Administrators. And 
that monosyllabic ‘“‘None” was the sole 
answer to this enquiring director. No invi- 
tation was even extended to him to enter 
upon one of the existing courses on “Edu- 
cational Administration” with the hope held 
out that the theory he might there learn 
could perhaps, at least, be applied to the 
specialized problems of the camp. 

The courses outlined above were valuable 
and stimulating, and in many ways the 
general theories there developed could be 
applied by the earnest and eager camp 
director to his special field, but the in- 
teresting and very serious phenomenon to 
be noted in passing is that the theories ad- 
vanced in every course without exception 
evolved around the school as the sole, recog- 
nized, organized educational institution, ex- 
cept as the influence of the neighborhood, 
the family and the Church were incidentally 
and lightly touched upon. The Camp and 
its potential influence was ignored, and this 
in spite of our new, but now well established 
concept of education as a life process be- 
ginning with birth, and without “vacation,” 
continuing until death. When the student 
interested in the camp ventured to bring it 
into the picture, it was dealt with as a 
purely recreational activity, filling up the 
“Vacation” period between periods of “Edu- 
cation,” and concerned primarily if not 
solely with the physical development of the 
child, a serious refutation, it seems to me, 
of the high sounding new theories of edu- 


cation which flow so lightly from the lips. \’ 


Is it not significant that in spite of the 
fact that it was President Eliot of Harvard 
who made the claim some years ago that 
the summer camp is America’s most sig- 
nificant contribution to modern education, 
that inquiry to Harvard University brings 
back the response from the Graduate school 
of Education, that at present they have at 
Harvard no courses for camp leaders? It 
seems that at one time they did have a 
program in Play and Recreation under 
Prof. G. E. Johnson, but that since his 
death this program has been discontinued, 
and because of the financial situation plans 
for renewing work in this field are held in 
abeyance. 

Of course, as has at the outset been 
pointed out, Departments of Physical Edu- 
cation throughout the-country, offer many 
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courses for the teachers of various branches 
of athletics, and other departments offer 
courses in teaching nature, hand crafts, 
etc.; and a few, especially where they in- 
clude on their staffs instructors who have 
at one time or another been actively en- 
gaged in camping, even offer courses in 
which the methods which are developed for 
the teaching of these subjects may be ap- 
plied to the special conditions arising in 
camp life. For it must at all times be re- 
membered that even with respect to athletic 
activities, and certainly with respect to Na- 
ture study, Camp craft and especially shop 
work, the methods of “teaching” that may 
be used in the school room or in the school 
play ground are largely inappropriate and 
inapplicable to the unique conditions which 
prevail in the camp. But I find almost no- 
where, and this is the real tenor and pur- 
port of my present thesis, an attempt to 
evaluate the camp in the field of education, 
and so to organize and plan the curricula 
of Schools of Education as to bring the 
camp adequately into the picture of the 
educational process. <A highly organized 
four-year course in Camp Leadership such 
as that offered for the first time in 1931 
at Syracuse University and which will at 
some future time probably be described in 
the pages of this magazine is not what I 
am urging, although that in itself, is I be- 
lieve, a step in the right direction. What 
I do most earnestly stress is that an educa- 
tor specializing in the highly differentiated 
instruinent of education, the camp, which 
is ideally equipped to teach through living, 
must find on entering the walls of ‘“Teach- 
rs” Colleges and Schools of Education, a 
sympathetic understanding of the camp in 
education, and a proper evaluation of its 
place there, and that the curriculum must 
be so planned that the educator will find 
help, whether he be a teacher or camp 
counselor or both; a school principal or camp 
director, or both; a school or camp adminis- 
trator or both. 

Philosophy of Education must recognize 
the camp and allot to it its place of dignity 
and importance in the program which calls 
for the education (or leading on) of the 
individual until he becomes a fully in- 
tegrated personality; and Schools of Edu- 
cation must help to translate that philoso- 
pl.y into a working program. The point 
is, in conclusion that the function as I 
see it of the Department of Education of 
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our Universities and Colleges is not to train 
teachers or camp counselors; not to develop 
school principals or camp directors; not 
to build up adequate school or camp ad- 
ministrators; but to develop educators, ful- 
ly equipped with an understanding of the 
function of each educational influence in 
the general scheme of education and with, of 
course, the necessary special technique which 
will enable the educator to apply those prin- 
ciples whether it be in a teaching situation 
or in a counseling situation, whether their 
primary field be in the school or the camp. 


OUTSTANDING TYPES 
OF CAMP VEAUSRSTIIF 
TRAINING - + ; 


(CoNTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


a smaller attendance, which results in a 
somewhat more leisurely program. ‘This 
type probably has the greatest potentiali- 
ties of any, but it is, with the exception 
of (1), the most extravagant of time and 
is also the most costly. 

These constitute the four major types of 
training given in camps. It is pertinent to 
recall here that the committee of the Camp 
Directors Association on Camp Leadership 
in their report submitted last spring stated 
that “Ideally, all such training should be 
given in a camp .? However, we do 
have training given elsewhere of which there 
are at least two major classes: 

(5) The camp conventions or meetings, 
held at clubs or hotels, varying in length 
from a few hours to a few days, and con- 
sisting of talks and prepared papers, with 
a few round table discussions. These are, 
probably, the least valuable of the efforts 
enumerated here. Frequently an “institute” 
could be substituted for a “convention” with 
advantages all around, except for the receipt 
of exhibitors’ fees. 

(6) The college or university course in 
camping. These courses have value in 
reaching a group that might not find other 
types of training available, and in supple- 
menting actual camp experiences. They are 
usually far removed from actual camp situa- 
tions and problems therefore lose much of 
their vividness and apparent importance. 
The better college courses are interspersed 
with and supplemented by laboratory work 
in camps, and by regular “training camps.” 
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THE NEW YORK SECTION 


The first fall meeting of the New York 
Section was held at The National Board 
Building of The Y. W. C. A. on October 
27th. This was an informal meeting of 
members and friends held as a symposium 
of the experiences of the camp season of 
1932. About one hundred people attended 








iw: 


Frederick B. Robinson, President, The Col- 
lege of the City of New York, Dr. James 
J. West, Chief Scout Executive, B. S. A., 
Mr. Daniel Carter Beard, National Scout 
Commissioner, and Dr. Joseph B. Scully 
of Catholic Charities. 

Lone Bear, a full blooded Pawnee with 
his charming assistant White Star, rendered 
some beautiful Indian songs at the Dinner 
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Paul Parker Photo 


Left to right—Major R. F. Purcell, C.D.A.A. Secretary-Treasurer, and Convention Director; Wallace Greene 
Arnold, President, N. Y. Section; Dan Beard, Miss Emily Welch President, C.D.A.A.; Mrs. Beard, and 
Captain F. M. Snyder, Commissioner of the Press Congress of the World. 


and a very interesting discussion occurred 
followed by a social hour with refreshments 
served. 

The first woman’s meeting was held on 
November 10th under the direction of our 
vice-president, Miss Elizabeth D. Embler. 
This meeting was well attended and a very 
animated discussion took place. 

The men’s luncheon scheduled for Novem- 
ber 18th was postponed due to the pressure 
of work in preparing for the Section Con- 
vention, which was held on December 2nd 
and 3rd at Hotel Pennsylvania. 

The Convention was a most interesting 
and stimulating affair. It opened Friday 
afternoon at two o’clock and closed early 
Saturday evening. Addresses were delivered 
by Mr. Frank H. Hackett, former Na- 
tional President, Miss Emily H. Welch, the 
present National President, the- Section 
President, Dr. Frank S. Lloyd and Dr. Jay 
B. Nash of New York University, Dr. 


Friday and the luncheon Saturday. Mr. 
Kenneth Clark of the National Bureau for 
the Advancement of Music led the singing 
at the dinner in his own inimitable fashion. 

On Saturday morning nine seminars were 
conducted simultaneously in two sessions 
by: Mr. Frederick L. Guggenheimer, Miss 
Edith Conant, G. S. A., Mr. Wallace 
Greene Arnold, Miss Laura B. Garrett, Mr. 
Fay Welch, Mr. Ben Solomon, Dr. Eugene 
H. Lehman, Mr. Harvey Gordon and Dr. 
Eugene LeForest Swan. 

A fine array of educational and commer- 
cial exhibits were tastefully displayed on 
the roof garden and it was particularly 
gratifying to have a New York Section 
exhibit of considerable proportions assem- 
bled by the tireless efforts of Miss Lucile 
Ryttenburg. 

A letter from President Hoover to the 
Section President on the occasion of the 
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Convention was presented at the Friday 
banquet. It read as follows: 
My dear Mr. Arnold: 

I will be obliged if you will ex- 
press my cordial greetings to the 
Annual Convention of the Camp 
Directors of America, and every 
good wish for a successful and in- 
spiring conference. Camping oc- 
cupies so important a place in the 
life of American youth that it is 
difficult to overestimate the value 
of the service of the Camp Dt- 
rectors in embodying to the boys 
and girls the high ideals of sports- 
manship, cooperation and helpful- 
ness which appeal so strongly to 
the youthful imagination, and con- 
sequently have so powerful an in- 
fluence in shaping character. 

Yours faithfully, 
Hersert Hoover. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA SECTION 


The first meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Section for the 1932-33 season was held 
at the Pennsylvania Hotel in Philadelphia 
on the evening of October 21st. 

Although the attendance was not large, 
there seemed to be a liveness and an alert- 
ness in the meeting that gave forecast of 
an interesting season ahead. The new 
president, Chauncey G. Paxson, Director of 
Camp Pocono in Pennsylvania, spoke vigor- 
ously in favor of greater activity in the 
Pennsylvania Section, and he was unani- 
mously supported in his suggestion that 
this section work in close cooperation with 
the National Camp Directors Association. 
In order to further the understanding be- 
tween this section and the National body, 
the meeting authorized the sending of a 
Pennsylvania delegate to each of the New 
York Section meetings. The delegate has 
the responsibility of reporting the meeting 
to the Pennsylvania Section and part of 
the delegate’s expenses are being paid out 
of the section budget. 


The subject of the October meeting was 
“What Can We Learn from 1932—a diffi- 
cult year?” Mr. Paxson presented several 
facets of the topic with the idea that every- 
one present take part. The response was 
at first slow. The meeting was interrupted 
in order to acquire a large round table 
comfortably accommodating the 15 members 
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present and from then on the discussion 
became active, each person taking part in 
bringing about a valuable exchange of ex- 
periences and ideas. The depression year 
revealed many gains: it forced camp direc- 
tors to consider more carefully the raison 
Wetre of camps; the objective of camps; 
one’s fitness to achieve those objectives ; and 
has made camp directors not only willing 
but eager to turn the spotlight on them- 
selves to inquire whether camps are 
primarily educational projects conducted 
for the best interest of young people and 
how that interest is best served. 

It is the ambition of the present officers 
to make the section meetings of special 
value to its members: to present subjects 
covering the specific needs of people who 
are engaged in the practical problems of 
camp directing. For that reason the 
majority of the meetings will be conferences 
on various camp problems. These con- 
ferences are to be of the informal round 
table variety. Each month’s discussion is 
to be a normal outgrowth of the con- 
ference of the preceding month to be stated 
at the close of the meeting and assigned 
to one member who will formulate it and 
open the following meeting. Mrs. Charles 
T. MacIntyre, Director of Jeanne d’Arc in 
New York State, was assigned the topic, 
“Keeping Camp at a level of compelling in- 
terest to campers, year after year,” for the 
November meeting. 

A committee was appointed to revise the 
constitution of the section so that it coin- 
cides and dovetails with the constitution of 
the National association. 

The officers for the year are: 

President—Cuauncry G. Paxson, Camp 
Pocono, Penna. 

Vice-president—Mkrs. Brerrua S. Gruen- 
BERG, Camp Waziyatah, Harrison, Maine. 

Secretary-treasurer—Jamrs R. KeEtser, 
Camp Lenape, Penna. 

Chairman of Membership Committee— 
Mrs. O. H. Paxson, Camp Owaissa, Penna. 





PROGRESSIVE NEW HAMPSHIRE! 


On November 26th the day of the New 
England Section Meeting a small group of 
Camp Directors having camps in New 
Hampshire, met for luncheon at Hotel Belle- 
vue, Boston. Mr. Thomas Dreier, Editor 
of the New Hampshire Troubadour and 
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chairman of the State Development Com- 
mission, and Colonel W. A. Barron, chair- 
man of the Recreational Committee of the 
New England Council, both residents of New 
Hampshire and prominent in state affairs 
were invited to participate in the discussion 
of closer cooperation between camps and 
state agencies in order to bring about a 
better understanding of the educational as- 
pects of organized camping in the state. 
Governor Winant, sagacious and sympa- 
thetic, is following closely the progress of 
the group and stands ready to be of as- 
sistance. 

The conference dealt with the following 
topics: 

There should be a reciprocally, helpful 
spirit between camps in a local group, and 
between these camps and their community ; 

In order to preserve natural beauty, 
Camp Directors should have an interest in 
local organizations having as their purpose 
community development ; 

Between camps and the State depart- 
ments there should be an interchange of 
ideas, constructive criticism and helpful sug- 
gestions ; 

Whenever camps are mentioned in state 
publicity there should be dignified and ac- 
curate information, distinguishing and em- 
phasizing the true educational values and 
unique advantages of organized camping. 

As a result of the discussion it was 
unanimously and enthusiastically decided 
that the proposed organization and plan 
of work would be worthwhile and advisable. 
The organization will possess but one officer, 
a secretary to serve without salary; no con- 
stitution will hamper the work of this 
group. One meeting a year will suffice. 
The only requirement for membership will 
be the connection with a camp located in 
New Hampshire. 

The New England Section meeting that 
ensued after this conference had adjourned 
gave reason for these New Hampshire direc- 
tors to congratulate themselves upon their 
decision to avoid an entangling constitution. 


CREED OF A CAMP 
ek ee ke 
By C. WALTON JOHNSON 





Inasmuch as my work as a Camp Director 
has to do primarily with the guidance of 
youth into a richer, fuller life, I believe: 

1. That the personality of every child 1s 
sacred. 

2. That it is wreng to exploit youth for 
any purpose. 

3. That the child is of primary considera- 
tion; more to be considered, in fact, than 
equipment, organization, or program; all of 
which exist for the sake of the campers. 

4. That the success of a camp is measured 
by the degree and quality of its service to 
youth. 

5. That a camp season has been a success 
only when the campers have been kept well 
and happy, inspired to live at their best 
daily, and sent home with new aspirations, 
higher ambitions, and a wholesome, optimis- 
tic outlook on life. 

6. That the greatest assets of any busi- 
ness or institution are its friends, and that 
any advantage gained at the cost of friend- 
ship is unethical and eminently unworthy. 

7. That no personal success is legitimate 
or ethical which is secured by taking unfair ‘ 
advantage of a competitor. 

8. That a camp director should conduct 
his camp in such a way as to uphold the dig- 
nity and worth of his profession, and to win 
for himself and the camping movement the 
respect and confidence of intelligent, dis- 
criminating parents. 

9. That a camp director should unite 
with other directors in an organized effort, 
through his professional organization, to 
maintain high standards and sound business 
policies for the conduct of all camps, and to 
vouchsafe to all good camps that security, 
dignity and influence of which every prop- 
erly equipped and honorably conducted camp 
is worthy. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH 
JOHN DEWEY : 


(CoNTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 





interest in the potentialities of the camp, 
but a distrust of present accomplishments, 
and a wariness of committing himself to 
what may be construed as approval of what 
has thus far been achieved. 
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OF HUMAN INTEREST 


KATAHDIN — TWO SNAPSHOTS 
I 


First a ride of two hundred miles over 
state highways; then fifty-three miles along 
a wilderness lumber-road; then fourteen of 
carrying packs to and halfway up the 
mountain; and last, two hours of stiff climb- 
ing to and across the great tilted plateau 
that forms the top of Katahdin. 

Until the last few steps you have no 
idea of what awaits you. You are merely 
making your way toward a huge cairn at 
the top of the plateau. But here suddenly 
the ground falls away. You find yourself 
looking almost straight down—half a mile— 
into a mile-wide glacial crater walled about 
on three sides by nearly perpendicular rock 
strata rising like great organ pipes. To 
the right these rocks end in the Knife Edge, 
a brittle, curving ridge between gulfs. That 
flinty ridge, and the descent into the crater, 
down Pamola, which rises so grandly op- 
posite us, is our next task. 


II 

At one-twenty we awake in our camp 
halfway up the mountain. Our canvas roof 
had been rolled back to the night. We 
could see the full moon just beginning to 
slope toward the west. East, just over the 
plateau, the Pleiades were rising. In that 
clear brilliance we dressed and packed, and 
promptly at two started down the fourteen 
mile carry. The moon shining across the 
steep, narrow trail of this first mile helped 
us only uncertainly, and here we felt our 
way with stick and occasional flashlight, 
stopping sometimes to look about at the 
silent, light-flecked woods and the slender 
archway of the trail. And suddenly we 
came upon the cleared tote-road, wide 
enough for the light wagons used to trans- 
port supplies to fishing camps. It was 
quarter past three. The setting moon was 
silvering the tall spruces beside the trail, 
and the whole sky shed a soft light upon 
our winding, dipping way. In a_ few 
minutes we heard the running of a brook, 
and as we crossed it, the trail entered a 
wide pasture where we turned to see Katah- 
din against the stars, its dark sides faintly 
shining in the moonlight. Then mile by 
mile the moonglow dimmed, until in our 
next great clearing we saw the hills on 
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either hand standing out black and unreal 
against the first paleness of dawn. 

And when the sun struck the very top 
of a high hill to our left we were wading 
through grasses stiff and beautiful with 
frost. 





The following toast was delivered by a 
camper to his chief during the final night 
ceremonies last summer. Are they not 
words which every director would be proud 
and happy indeed to hear and to deserve: 


TO CHIEF 


Many toasts have been given to you 
Chief, since Camp started and they have 
mostly dwelt on your manifold attributes 
as Camp Director. However, tonight I 
would like to bring out a point which has 
not been heretofore stressed in these toasts, 
but which, I think, holds a tremendous 
importance. 

When you first decided to open Camp 
you had many ideas on the methods to be 
employed. Some of these ideas were rather 
indefinite, others quite definite. For in- 
stance, you were not quite sure as to the 
value of discipline in camp life or as to 
the activities which would appeal to a boy. 
However, you had one quite definite idea, 
one which prompted you to start this camp, 
and one which you have fostered throughout 
its many years. This idea briefly is to 
develop a love and appreciation of Nature 
in your campers. In your morning serv- 
ices, in your editorials, even in your daily 
conversations, this has been your pre- 
dominant thought. Camp has been built 
upon this thought because nowhere else can 
a person obtain an opportunity to appre- 
ciate nature more than here. When we 
wake in the morning and look about us 
and notice the freshness of the world, and 
the beauty of the trees, the vastness of the 
sky above, a thrill runs up and down our 
spines. This feeling of exuberance, this 
wonderful sensation which has seized us for 
only a few seconds is something that is 
worth an entire summer at camp or even 
an entire lifetime. Some men who have 
never had an opportunity as we have to be 
embraced by nature sometimes live a whole 
life without ever experiencing this feeling 


(ConTINUVED ON PAGE 24) 
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- LET'S USE WHAT WE HAVE 


January is the month for Camp Directors 
to make new resolutions and to plan for 
the coming camp season. This year, in- 
stead of seeking a panacea for the present 
chaos or working on a long-term plan let’s 
use what we have. 

First of all we have thousands of campers 
in this land who believe in camping. If 
each old camper did one simple campy 
thing each day from now until July there 
would be no need of commercial advertising 
nor need there be fear of the outcome for 
next summer. I refer to such things as 
a cold dip, hike to school, Saturday in 
the open, making something with the hands, 
a wood fire in the grate instead of bri- 
quettes, a nature observation at supper, 
and singing taps. The summation of the 
hundreds of campy things, the combined 
efforts of the army of campers of the land, 
will outweigh many of the socalled master 
plans that we have been showered with dur- 
ing the recent political campaign. 

These united efforts may be put on a 
spring-drive partnership-interest basis. Why 
not take the amount of one “ad” and offer 
rebates or better yet, publish the best 
camp-at-home diaries that are written for 
the month of February. The average camp 
director can easily perceive that his in- 
terest and that of his campers is the same. 
The camp director does not win if the 
campers do not win. 

Secondy, there are camp directors who 
believe in campy camps. If the depression 
has time to drive home the realization that 
a camp is constructive to the degree that 
it is a return to the simple outdoor life it 
will have been worth while. Today, more 
than ever, a camp is destructive to the de- 
gree that it is club-roomed, rich-pastried, 
balloon-tired, and gymnasiumized. We do 
not need electric motors in our canoes, 
camp oil burners, movie nights, radioed 
audiences, stadiums, cinder tracks, and after 
dinner speeches. Camp production, whether 
of buildings, food, transportation, or pro- 
gram is constructive if the finished goods 
(The campers) value as individuals sleep, 
food, and exercise and value as social be- 
ings the responsibility for each other in 


His Column 


economic, political, and social life. The 
camp is destructive if it is guided as a 
fashion show, or beauty parlor; if it teaches 
to take without work; and if the finished 
goods are neurotics. 

Those camps that have had an under- 
standing of fundamentals are going strong. 
The scout camps and the Camp Fire Girls 
had larger camps than ever last summer. 
The growth of understanding by camp 
directors that they have an opportunity to 
give more for less expense will form the 
foundation for a new and greater progress, 
for a back to nature movement such as this 
old industrial world has not yet known. In 
this progress the Camp Directors Associa- 
tion of America can have a major part. 
As an association and as individuals we 
must adapt ourselves to change. The 
mastodon didn’t do that. We are not 
mastodons. Through struggle for existence 
we will progress. 

When the hardiest of pioneers stood vil- 
lage life and the sight of smoke from an- 
other chimney as long as they could they 
moved farther west. They fought hunger, 
cold, rain, and disease. They won. Wheth- 
er Camp directors are aware of their op- 
portunity and task is the question to be 
faced now. I firmly believe that the tech- 
nique and process of ingraining simplicity, 
freedom, and responsibility are deep seated 
in the camp program at its best. 


DID YOU KNOW: 


That the remark “the summer camp is 
America’s most significant contribution to 
modern Education” was made by President 
Eliot of Harvard University at a meeting 
of the National Association of Directors 
of Girls’ Camps held at Hotel Bellevue, 
Boston in 1921? 

That since this historical event, no sur- 
vey of organized camping, no College thesis 
on the history or Educational advantages 
of camping has been thought complete with- 
out carrying these words of President 
Eliot; that speaker after speaker before 
Section and National meetings, writer after 
writer in the Camping Magazine with a thrill 
of discovery has proven his claims in a grand 
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climax by quoting President Eliot. With all 
due gratitude and respect to President Eliot 
can we not induce some prominent educator 
to give us a new phrase? 


That of 617 camps, only 19% have any 
medical examination for food handlers? 

That Capt. Scully of the Red Cross, 
who visits, personally, at least 75 camps 
every summer, reports that by far the 
greatest water-front hazards and accidents 
at camps are due to parents and visitors 
being allowed to swim and use the boats 
without the qualifications required of 
campers ? 

That since 1925, there have been 1100 
members of the Camp Directors Association 
—dues paid and regularly enrolled—and 
that there are only about 350 now. Why? 


That the National Recreation Association 
(315 Fourth Ave., New York City) has a 
corps of experts in many fields. These 
would be glad to consult with you on many 
camp projects such as music in camp, 
dramatics, arts and crafts, etc. It also 
has available much valuable material of in- 
terest to camp directors? 

That in 1929, there were 132,000 chil- 
dren in 2200 different private camps while 
in 1932, there were only 75,000 in 1500 
camps; a decrease of 43%? 

That during the same period, more than 
one million children went to public and 
semi-public camps. Does the economic fac- 
tor, alone, account for this discrepancy? 

That the unethical rate-cutting and meth- 
ods of enrollment are discrediting the camp 
movement before the public and driving out 
of the field some of our best people? 

That the National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters financed a survey 
made by Mr. J. Edward Sanders on camp 
safety and health? That 600 copies of his 
findings, in book form, have been issued? 


A. That it contains the most scathing 
indictment against camps,—both pri- 
vate and organization camps? 

B. That it would be well for every camp 
director to read it and pass on wheth- 
er his statements are entirely un- 
founded or only partly so? 


That the better all camps are, the better 
for each camp? Let’s all pull together for 
good work. 


FOR YOUR BOOKSHELF 


At the recent convention of the C.D.A.A. 
under the direction of the N. Y. Section, 
a group gathered where chairs were placed . 
around a standard bearing a card marked 
Nature. The leader was Fay Welch, and 
the group chose to discuss “Trails,” with 
the result that their making, also construc- 
tion of shelters for added interest in des- 
tination, tools, and other topics logically 
developed. 

Julian Salomon advised that every camp 
leader should ascertain what Indian Tribe 
had lived in his region, and present its 
history and customs to the campers. 
Sources? Often there is a Local Historical 
Society, and inquiry will lead to some in- 
dividual intensely interested and steeped 
in the legends and history of the early 
days. Your State Historical Society will 
gladly give information, and has a wealth 
of material. Most large libraries have an 
American History Room, with full archives, 
and helpful attendant. 

Ask for books by Frank G. Speck and 
Alison Skinner, invaluable as source books 
of material; also Julian H. Salomon’s, 
“The Book of Indian Crafts and Indian 
Lore,” published in 1928, by Harper and 
Brothers, New York. 

Where can good Indian Stories be found? 
George Bird Grinnell has given excellent 
material in Pawnee Hero Stories, and 
Blackfoot Lodge Tales; also James Willard 
Schultz in Blackfoot Tales and Friends of 
my life as an Indian. Algonquin Legends 
by Leland is good; Micmack Tales, and 
Huron Legends by Radin Paul; Myths and 
Legends of the Iroquois, by Harriet Con- 
verse. 

Back of Bear Camp River by Frank 
Bolles gives the Indian Legends and much 
interesting material about the mountains 
named for Indian Chiefs in the Sandwich 
Range of New Hampshire, and is worth 
consulting by those who trek to Mt. Cho- 
corua. 3 

The suggestion for pooling material for 
camp story hours has brought hearty ap- 
proval. This fine response comes from a 
story teller at a settlement camp in Massa- 
chusetts. 

“A fine source for authentic pirate tales 
is a quaint volume written in 1724 by one 
Captain Charles Johnson, ‘A History of 
the Robberies and Murders of the Most 
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Notorious Pirates,’ recently reprinted by 
Dodd Mead and Co. As a storehouse it 
is a widow’s cruse, but it must be edited. 
‘The Green Flag,’ Conan Doyle, contains 
at least five good and tellable stories. It 
can be found in libraries. 

“‘*King Solomon’s Mines,’ H. Rider Hag- 
gard, can be adapted into a finely-sustained 
serial, if you wish something to last quite 
a while when a stretch of dirty weather 
comes along.” 

One of the new books, an engrossing tale 
of adventure on the high seas based on fact 
is “Mutiny on the Bounty,” by Nordhoff 
and Hall, Little, Brown & Co. Your 
campers will enjoy it the more knowing that 
both authors were aces of the Lafayette 
Escadrille. 

At the recent Children’s Book Confer- 
ence and Exhibits of the Child Study 
Assoc. of America, there was an oppor- 
tunity to look over many of those reviewed 
and accepted by their committee out of 
the 500 new and reprinted books of the 
year sent them. 

For the Junior Book Shelf a copy of 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s “Child’s Garden 
of Verses,” and of “One Hundred Best 
Poems,” Whitman, publisher, can be ob- 
tained for 10c, for sale at Woolworth’s. 
“Birds,” “Birds We Know,” and “Furry 
Friends,” same publisher and price are 
worth consideration. 

“Polliwiggle’s Progress,” by W. S. Bron- 
son, Macmillan, is another interesting story 
of the frog, with abundant nature informa- 
tion and good illustrations. 

Nearly all camps have chipmunks. “Fuz- 
zy and His Neighbors,” Jose Nonidez, Cen- 
tury, tells his story, and quaint illustra- 
tions add attraction. “And That’s Why,” 
by W. Maxwell Reid explains air, clouds, 
frost, salt water, the natural phenomena in- 
terestingly, and is well illustrated. (8 to 
12.) 

“Apis the Hive Bee,” by Nina A. Trey 
Stokes looked interesting too, with ten good 
illustrations from photographs. The in- 
formation is scientifically correct. The 
vocabulary has been tested for children 
from seven to eleven. , 


Some very good old favorites have been 
reprinted this year, and are priced at $1.00 
and 75c. Among titles noted were Tark- 
ington’s “Penrod” and “Seventeen”; Wal- 
pole’s “Jeremy”; Martin’s “Emmy Lou”: 


Kipling’s “Just So Stories”; Masefield’s 
“Jim Davis” ($1.50), adventures among 
English smugglers. 

Older girls will enjoy “Under Twenty” 
edited by May Samberton Becker, Harcourt 
Brace. Among authors included are Tark- 
ington, Vorse, Suckon, George Madden 
Martin, Canfield, Wilkins-Freeman, Mans- 
field, twenty-one good stories. 

Did your camp girls have any special in- 
terest in poetry last year, and did they con- 
tribute poetry (not doggerel) to your camp 
paper? If so they would delight in finding 
on your book-shelf Younger Poets (436 p.) 
carefully edited by Nellie B. Sargent, written 
by high school pupils, “‘refreshing and vivid.” 


OF HUMAN INTEREST 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 


of exhilaration, and they rarely are able 
to find beauty in life. But once we expe- 
rience this love of nature, this uncontrol- 
lable surge of emotion, we suddenly seem 
to have experienced a rebirth. Our eyes 
slowly open to a new and wonderful world 
in which we are allowed to partake of its 
benefits. 

Then, may we say, Chief, that you have 
really let beauty into our lives. Through 
your guiding hand we have been shown the 
true joys and pleasures of life. We now 
may turn to Whitman and realize what he 
was striving to say in his poem “The Open 
Road” which you read to us last Saturday. 
It is this same love of nature which has 
overflowed your being, that is the heart of 
Whitman’s poem. He wrote: 

Now I see the secret of the making of 

the best persons, 

It is to grow in the open air, and to 

eat and sleep with the earth. 

In those lines is -most beautifully stated 
the theme of our Camp, its guiding spirit 
and its true foundation. 

So, through Camp you have taught us 
how to live. You have purposely conducted 
our camp life so that we are constantly 
in touch with nature. You have guided our 
minds so that we have been able to appre- 
ciate and love the wild things about us. 
You have been at the same time our friend, 
our inspiration and our guide. You have 
shown us the beauty of life and the won- 
ders of nature, and for this, from the bot- 
tom of our hearts, we thank you. 
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COUNSELING WITH AND BY 


COUNSELORS 


n the October issue of the Camping 

Magazine, attention was called to this 

page, “Counseling with and by Coun- 
selors,” and the hope was expressed that it 
might develop discussion of various points 
of common interest to directors and coun- 
selors. Miss Louise Gray of the University 
of Wisconsin has consented to take charge 
of this page, and the following is a state- 
ment of what she seeks to accomplish in 
its columns: 


The primary concern in such an under- 
taking as the development of a “Counselors’ 
Page” is the consideration of its potential 
values. Such a consideration would ulti- 
mately result in the setting forth of ob- 
jectives, as this quite naturally follows in 
any evaluation process. 

Just what may be anticipated from such 
a page? What possible contribution could 
be made to the attainment of those ideals 
of “better camping” cherished by everyone 
unselfishly interested in the camping move- 
ment? It is hoped that these columns may 
be a medium through which: 


A more complete understanding be- 
tween directors and counselors may be 
accomplished. 

Counselors may dare to say what they 
expect of directors and directors may in 
turn hazard to express their hopes and 
expectations (and disappointments) of 
counselors. 

Counselors may freely express their 
ideas and ideals relative to the camping 
movement. 

Directors and persons interested in 
leadership in camps may set forth their 
ideals of leadership. 

A candid discussion of some of the 
problems of camp organization of con- 
cern to both the director and the coun- 
selor may be had. It is hoped that all 
types of problems which may be of in- 
terest to both groups will be introduced 
—the much mooted as well as the less 
frequently discussed type. 

- Counselors’ problems are directors’ prob- 
lems, resulting frequently in a lack of un- 
derstanding of the objectives and policies 
which the director has established for the 
camp. If the director would make a very 
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candid statement of such policies and fun- 
damental objectives which he holds for the 
camp at the time when he. is discussing the 
possible duties of the prospective counselor, 
there would be no just cause for any feel- 
ing of antipathy on the part of the coun- 
selor toward the standards of the camp. 
Too frequently the only concern of both 
the director and the prospective counselor 
is a consideration of the duties and the 
qualifications of the candidate rather than 
the discovery of an existing harmony of 
ideals. This complete harmony of purpose 
may not exist between the director and the 
candidate for counselorship, but if the 
standards of the director are made _ per- 
fectly clear at this time, and the counselor- 
to-be then accepts the position, he is to be 
strongly censored for any lack of coopera- 
tion during the camp season. 


Discussion with various directors and 
counselors on diverse occasions has brought 
out several points of disagreement of 
opinion—contrasting views among coun- 
selors, among directors, and differences of 
opinion between counselors and directors. 
Some of these mooted questions will be stated 
affirmatively. It should be understood that 
these statements do not necessarily represent 
majority opinion but exemplify the type of 
discussion which is prevalent. 

(1) Counselors should be expected to re- 

tire with the campers. 

(2) Counselors should be expected to be 
in their tent-houses every rest hour. 

(3) The selection of counselors (by the 
director) who have dissimilarities of 
background and ideals does more, 
possibly, than any other one thing 
to bring about discord within a 
counselor group. 

(4) Counselors should be expected to re- 
frain from smoking during the camp 
season. 

(5) A regular “time off” out of camp 
is quite essential to counselor effi- 
ciency during camp hours. 

(6) Counselors should be expected to re- 
frain from “dating” during the camp 
season. 

These are familiar problems to many of 

you, and it is hoped that a statement of 
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your experience and feeling with respect to 
these as well as other points of difference 
may be of assistance to someone else con- 
fronted with like decisions. 

Note: Address any correspondence for this 
page to: Louise F. Gray, Department of 
Physical Education for Women, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. If the re- 
quest is made, material will be published un- 
signed, but all material sent to the editor must 
bear a signature. 


WHO'S WHO AMONG 
OUR CONTRIBUTORS - 


John Dewey, philosopher, writer, lecturer, 
teacher, publicist—above all EDUCATOR 
—who has pointed the way for the future. 
Dr. Dewey is Emeritus Professor of Phil- 
osophy at Columbia University, and is at 
present engaged actively in communal af- 
fairs. 

Goodwin Watson, Associate Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Dr. Watson’s primary interest lies 
in the field of Psychology, and he has made 
some important and highly interesting 
studies of “Accomplishments in Summer 
Camps,” especially in relation to claims as 
to character changes as a result of Camp 
experiences. 

Wallace Greene Arnold is Director of 
Toltec Hills Camp for Boys, and President 
of the New York Section, C.D.A.A.; Chair- 
man of Membership Committee of C.D.A.A. 

Louis H. Blumenthal is co-director of 
Camps Kelowa and Singing Trail and Presi- 
dent of the Pacific Section of C.D.A.A. 

Cap’n Bill (Prof. William G. Vinal) Pro- 
fessor of Nature Study in The School of 
Education of Western Reserve University, 
needs no introduction to readers of the 
Camping Magazine. 

Louise F. Gray who is assuming the direc- 
tion of the page “Counseling with and by 
Counselors” is not only a counselor herself 
in one of the outstanding girls’ camps in 
the country, but she comes in intimate con- 
tact with counselors in connection with her 
work as instructor in the Department of 
Physical Education for Women, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., where she is in 
charge of a counselor’s course. 

Frederick L. Guggenheimer is Director of 
Camp Winnebago, one time President of the 
New York Section, C.D.A.A., and at pres- 


ent Editor-in-Chief of the Camping Maga- 
zine. 

Raymond I. Jacoby is the Director of 
the Dennis Memorial Camps of Old First 
Church, Newark, N. J. 

C. Walton Johnson is Director of Camp 
Sequoyah and President of the Southern Sec- 
tion of the C.D.A.A. 

Dwight L. Rogers, Jr., co-director of 
Bonnie Dune—the Nautical Camp. In addi- 
tion to being a director of a small camp 
where psychological problems of the individ- 
ual are given special attention, Mr. Rogers 
is engaged during the winter months in ac- 
tivities which bring him in intimate contact 
with business problems and financial trends. 

Emily H. Welch is Director of Camp 
Wabunaki, and President of C.D.A.A. 

Fay Welch is the Director of Tanager 
Lodge, and Special Lecturer in Organized 
Camping, New York State College of For- 


estry, Syracuse, N. Y. 


AN OPEN FORUM 


During the past few years while the camp- 
ing movement has been sweeping over the 
country, there has grown up within the 
Camp Directors Association of America two 
points of view which may be best expressed 
perhaps by two questions: Shall the C.D.A.A. 
continue as a group of Camp Directors only? 
or—Shall the C.D.A.A. become an organiza- 
tion of all persons who are interested in the 
development of camping as an educational 
experience? 

There has never been a meeting of minds 
with regard to these two points of view. 
Other matters have served to occupy our at- 
tention at Convention sessions. Letters sent 
to the National Office are read and filed and 
do not become available for others to read. 

Such a meeting of minds seems essential, 
however, as a house divided against itself 
cannot stand,—and that is our present state! 

It is proposed therefore to have an open 
forum in the February issue of the Camping 
Magazine, and you of our readers who are 
thinking along these lines are invited to ex- 
press and defend your own point of view for 
the benefit of the rest of us. Probably not all 
of the letters can be printed, but an effort 
will be made to present as many different ar- 
guments for each side as possible. 

This is, of course, a question of policy and 
not of personalities. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT =: 


(CoNTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 


the camping movement. Their sole com- 
pensation will be the results achieved 
through their arduous efforts, and those 
results can be positive only through the 
cordial approval and cooperation of every 
member of the C.D.A.A. 


If we are headed in the right direction 
help us by your expressed approval and 
cooperation; if you think that either your 
magazine or your organization is off its 
course or being badly steered, in theory or 
in practice, we urge your criticism and con- 
structive suggestion. Use our pages to 
discuss the problems of the C.D.A.A., make 
it an open forum for the expression of your 
views. 


Thus only can unity of purpose be 


' achieved and worthwhile accomplishment be 


realized. 





"BANDWAGON OR 
Be eS a 


(ConTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


First: The matter of depreciation. All 
sorts of business operations are finding it 
necessary, and others are finding it desir- 
able, to scale down substantially their capi- 
tal structures through writing down plant 
to a figure which represents its now replace- 
ment cost, less depreciation already charged 
off. To a number of camp directors this 
means revaluing a property which may have 
been worth $50,000 a few years ago to the 
$15,000 or $20,000 it might bring in the 
open market today. It means the accept- 
ance of this write-off as a capital loss just 
as though a bankruptcy procedure had 
forced it. This operation will enable the 
camp director to reduce greatly his charges 
for depreciation. Incidentally, I am cred- 
ibly informed that several leading account- 
ing firms in the country have endorsed this 
procedure as sound. 


Second: The matter of insurance. With 
the plant reduced to a figure that more 
nearly represents. its actual value today, 
items such as fire insurance can be reduced 
correspondingly. Other insurance, when the 
situation is one of survival or failure, can 


be dropped. It is simply a forced choice 
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between two risks; the choice of the lesser 
evil. 

Interests on loans: Although at the 
moment there is no relief here, the outlook 
is distinctly for easier money rates. The 
only thing which would be likely to prevent 
this would be a revival of business on a 
scale which would make it a matter of small 
consequence either way. To be sure this 
outlook is predicated on a gradual relaxa- 
tion of the fear which has gripped us for 
three years and the return of credit into 
the channels of trade and investment. 

Labor: Surely this item has been greatly 
reduced as an item of cost and unfortu- 
nately for the consuming power of the coun- 
try it may be reduced still further. 

Among the other items there are places 
where substantial savings will have to be 
made in this readjustment of which we are 
speaking. Some of them will be made auto- 
matically. Others can only be made by 
vigorous action by the individual director 
involved. _ I suspect that when you come 
right down to the final analysis, interest 
and taxes are about the only items in the 
whole group which cannot be somewhat re- 
duced by aggressive management. 

In conclusion, it is probably fair to state 
that the present schedule of published camp 
fees is about equivalent to the 1926 level of 
those fees. The purchasing power of the 
country as a whole and of the group from 
which most of the patrons of private camps 
are drawn has been reduced far below the 
1926 level while the number of camps in 
operation has probably increased, even after 
allowing for those which have been forced 
out of business during the past three years. 
The camp directors now entering the field 
or those who are forced through the wringer 
of receivership and bankruptcy will find it 
necessary to invest the large amounts of 
capital which are invested in camps already 
in operation, and it is from this new group, 
and on account of their potential competi- 
tion that we must seek a new basis for camp 
fees. We may not want to jump on the 
“Band Wagon” but whether we like it or 
not, we are on a toboggan over whose direc- 
tion and speed we as individuals have little 
or no control. The trend may be leveling 
off so that the ride down may have ended, 
but we are certainly forced to recognize 
that the sled has been somewhere and that 
we, if possible, should not be too far in the 
rear. 
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RATIOWAS 


OF THE 


CAMP DIRECTORS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Assembly Inn 


MONTREAT, NORTH CAROLINA 


MARCH 2-3-4-5, 1933 


Assembly Inn is one of the most unique and 
beautiful buildings of the world. It is abso- 
lutely fireproof and was constructed from va- 
rious types of stone found in Montreat. It is 
an expression of no special school of architec- 
ture, is original in all of its parts and most 
complete in all its appointments. 

Montreat is sixteen miles east of Asheville 
and is two miles from Black Mountain Station 
on the Southern Railway. Trains leaving 
New York City in the early afternoon arrive 
at Black Mountain 8:30 the next morning. 
The distance is about 650 miles from New 
York and those driving can make the trip 


comfortably in three days. 








MET tinw & 


Write to this office if you care to drive to 
the Convention sharing in the running ex- 
penses or if you have a car and wish to take 
additional passengers to help defray the ex- 
pense. In this way the trip could be done quite 
reasonably. The Transportation Committee 
will publish rate news in the next issue of 


the “CAMPING” MAGAZINE. 


Assembly Inn is operated on the American 
Plan which includes meals. The special re- 
duced rates will be $3.00 and $3.50 per day. 
All rooms have private bath. The rates will be 
$4.00 per day for those staying two days or 


less. 
Kindly mail your reservation directly to 
the Manager, Assembly Inn, Montreat, North 


Carolina. 





































: @sinopolitan 


offers camp advertisers a larger circula- 
tion among substantial prospects at a 
lower rate than any other medium with 
an established camp department. 


More than 1,500,000 copies monthly 
| o7th Street at Sth Avenue :: New York 


| | 

















BOUND COPIES 
of the Report of the Proceedings 


of the New York Section Conven- 


| tion are now available at 
50c 
per copy 


CAMP DIRECTORS ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 


551 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
Phone: MUrray Hill 2-5979 








| BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK,N. Y. 





JOHNSON’S 
Food Specialties | 


Give an added touch 
to your menus 


CHOCOLATE FROSTING FUDGE 
Piptnc JELLY (for decorating cakes) 
Date-Nut for Ice CREAM 


Pure Fruit JELLY 
. and many others 
Try them . 


low prices. 


H. A. Johnson Co. 


221 State St. 21 Worth St. 





Since 1877 


.. youll get quality at 
































CAMP WANTED FOR RENT 
| Within radius of twenty miles of New Haven, Conn | 
| Apply | 

Doris Feldman, Director Y.W.H.A. | 
431 Ellsworth Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 
| or | 
Camp Directors Association, 551 Fifth Avenue, N.Y.C. | 




















GENUINE MOCCASINS 


G. H. BASS & COMPANY | 
27 MAIN STREET 


WILTON, MAINE 














WHAT about YOUR 


RECREATION 
PROGRAM? 


a | 
= your use the Na- 


tional Recreation Association has 
prepared a special list of the in- 
expensive material it issues on 
games, music, drama, handcraft and 
other subjects of interest to camp 


directors in their programs. 


Send for this list 


NATIONAL RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION 


315 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 



































A Rov boy whose stomach is empty cannot be 
expected to do good work at school. Babies 
undernourished through another winter may be 
handicapped by frail bodies through life. The hun- 
gry father of a hungry family is hardly the man to 
seek employment with persistence, or to do well on 
the job when he gets it. 


Before you can save a man’s soul it is often neces- 
sary to feed his body. You have no right to expect 
the civic virtues of patience, courage and honesty 
from starving, freezing men and women. If they 
preserve a just attitude towards the laws of the city 
in which they live, it is a miracle. 


This winter, as never before, it is the duty of all 
who are well-clad, well-housed, and well-fed to help 
the less fortunate. The fact that you gave last year, 
and the year before, does not lessen your responsi- 
bility. The fact that you cannot afford a large con- 
tribution must not deter you. The upturn of busi- 
ness with a gradual improvement of economic con- 
ditions does not remove the crisis of this moment. 
Emergency appropriations by the federal govern- 
ment amount to $300,000,000, but they meet only 
half the increased national needs for human relief. 


The rest is up to you! 


This winter, as never before, support your local Community Campaign 






It’s hard for a Hungry citizen 





How will your dollars be used? First of all, they 
will feed the hungry, and relieve the absolute want 


of the unemployed. 


They will be used, also, to take care of the sick 
and aged. They will help to maintain hospitals, 
orphanages and schools. They will make possible 
clinics and visiting nurses. 


The dollars you give are invested in, the forces of 
civilization right in your community! 


WELFARE AND RELIEF MOBILIZATION, 1932 


The Welfare and relief Mobilization for 1932 is a cooperative 
national program to reinforce local fund-raising for human 
welfare and relicf needs. No national fund is being raised; 
each community is making provisions for its own people; each 
community will have full control of the money it obtains. 

Give through your established welfare and relief organiza 
tions, through your community chest, or through your local 
emergency rclicf committee. 


tee PRC Ron 


Newton D. Baker, Chairman, National Citizens’ Committee 








